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Harris and Ewing. 


Dr. Emma Wold peed 


Authority on nationality laws and Treasurer of the National Woman's Party, ee 
who has been appointed by President Hoover as technical adviser to the | 
American delegation to the Conference on Codification of International Law, 
which will convene at The Hague on March 13. Dr. Wold sailed for The , 

Hague on March |, immediately after she received her appointment, nine oll! 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 


this article by appropriate legislation.” 


{Senate Joint Resolution Number 52] 
[House Joint Resolution No. 55] 


Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by GeraLpD P. Nyg, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House April] 25, 1929, 
by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MAGRADY 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 
To the Rescue! 


NINTENTIONALLY the New York Hvening Sun indicates the principle 
reason why women are needed in the jury box, when under the caption, 
“Women as Jurors,” it philosophizes editorially in its issue of Feb- 

ruary 28 on the general topic of jury service. 


“Why women should flock to the State capital to plead for the right to go 
on a jury must be a puzzle to most men,” comments The Sun. “Your average 
venireman is as unhappy as a child summoned to a plate of spinach. He 
multiplies the excuses in the fourteenth chapter of Luke; his business will be 
ruined, his health gone, his trip to Florida spoiled. If his name is stricken 
from the jury list he turns handsprings for joy. Yet there are the ladies at 
Albany clamoring to sit on juries.” 


Naturally, since women are interested in justice and have a sense of their 
responsibility as citizens, they desire to serve on juries. There is no more 
important obligation inherent in citizenship than jury service, for upon the 
juryman depends the whole superstructure of the law. 


The lives, the property, the liberty and the good names of American men 
and women constitute the business of the twelve people in the jury box, and 
these are important concerns to women, although apparently in the philosophy 
of the New York Evening Sun they are of no moment at all. 


It is just because men have shown themselves so dilatory in the matter 
of jury service that women are now so urgently required to carry at least 
their half of the load. As the Evening Sun points out, great numbers of men 
seize upon the most meagre excuses for dodging jury service, with the result 
that veritable morons now and then appear in the jury box. 


Men who are unable to reason and almost unable to sign their own names 
sometimes decide whether a will involving hundreds of thousands of dollars 
shall be broken or whether some woman’s son shall be hanged. 


In this circumstance it is no wonder that women flock to the various 
capitols of our land clamoring to sit on juries. 


If so estimable a sheet as the New York Hvening Swan can take so trivial, 
we had almost said so criminal, an attitude toward jury service, as its own 
words indicate it does, it would seem about time that someone should come 
to the rescue. 


Justice to one’s countrymen in a law- abiding country is, after all, some- 
thing more than a joke. 


President Hoover Acts 


OR the first time in the history of this country women are to go in official 
F capacities as delegate and as technical adviser to a conference among 
the nations. 

When President Hoover appointed Ruth B. Shipley as delegate to the 
International Conference on the Codification of International Law and Dr. 
Emma Wold as technical adviser, he set a new precedent for the United States 
of America in relation to its women citizens. 

Mrs. Shipley and Dr. Wold will function in their official capacities at The 
Hague precisely as they would if they were men, and this means a step up 
for womankind. 

We rejoice that President Hoover has seen fit to recognize the abilities of 
women and also to recognize the fact that the question of nationality which 
is to come before the conference concerns women quite as much as it concerns 
men. 

With women themselves present at the approaching conference there would 
seem to be good reason to hope that justice for women in nationality laws 
may at last find entrance. Heretofore the nationality of women and their 
children has been regarded lightly by too many of the nations of the earth. 
Now at last it may appear in its true proportions, a dignity as important to 
women as to men. 

When one thinks of the demands that a State can impose upon its citizens, 
the importance of nationality looms large; and when one thinks of the pro- 
tection that a State can render to its citizens, the picture changes not at all. 

Even in this day of internationalism, nationality still remains as the hall 
mark of citizenship. 

For this reason we again bespeak recognition of President Hoover’s service 
to American women in including Mrs. Shipley and Dr. Wold among his 
official appointees. 
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Emma Wold Named Adviser at [he Hague 


nationality laws and firm Femi- 

nist, sailed for The Hague on 
March 1 as one of five technical advisers 
to the American delegation to the Inter- 
national Conference on the Codification 
of International Law. : 


Ruth B. Shipley, head of the Passport 
.Division of the Department of State, is 
one of the five delegates to the conference. 
The research assistant to the delegation 
is Marjorie Whiteman, and the translator 
is Elsie Shields, who has been working as 
executive secretary with the Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission of Women. 


This conference, at which the nation- 
ality of married women is to be discussed, 
is the first to which women go in official 
capacities as delegate and as technical 
adviser. President Hoover appointed the 
delegates and the advisers. 


Delegates to the conference are David 
H. Miller, editor of treaties of the Depart- 
ment of State; Green H. Hackworth, soli- 
citor of the Department of State; Theo- 
dore G. Risley, solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of Labor; Richard W. Flournoy, Jr., 
assistant solicitor of the Department of 
State; and Mrs. Shipley. 

Technical advisers, in addition to Dr. 
Wold, are: 3 


Dr. Manley O. Hudson, professor of 
international law, Harvard University; 
Dr. Edwin M. Borchard, professor of 
interinternational law, Yale University; 
Dr. Jesse S. Reeves, professor of inter- 
national law, University of Michigan; 
and S. W. Boggs, geographer of the De- 
partment of State. 


D: EMMA WOLD, authority on 


R. WOLD is a widely known authority 
on international law and has made a 
special study of nationality. Her pamphlet 
entitled, “The Effect of Marriage on Na- 
tionality,” has been printed as a public 
document by the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization of the House of 
Representatives and has caused her to be 
recognized abroad as well as in this coun- 
try. At present Dr. Wold is at work on 
a compilation of laws bearing upon the 
status of aliens. 


Dr. Wold was born in South Dakota 
and brought up at an Indian Mission in 
Eastern Nebraska where her father was 
a Congregational Missionary. Her family 
later moved to Oregon where she attended 
the University of Oregon, having received 
her Bachelor of Arts degree at that in- 
stitution and later becoming a member 
of its faculty. She studied also at Co- 
lumbia University and at the University 
of California. She taught in the high 
schools of Portland, Oregon, and at Mills 
College, California. After coming East 
she took her law degree at the Washing- 


ton College of Law. She received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Law from 
Western College, Oxford, Ohio. She is a 
member of the American Society of Inter- 
national Law. 

Miss Wold has served on the Nation- 
ality Committee of the Woman’s Bar 
Association of the District of Columbia 
and of the Inter American Commission 
of Women. 

As a member of the National Council 
of the National Woman’s Party and its 
legislative secretary, she has followed 
legislation dealing with the question of 
nationality. The name of Dr. Wold was 
first suggested as that of a person emi- 
nently fitted to represent the United 
States at The Hague Conference by Judge 
Charles H. Carey of Oregon. 

Among the organized women urging 
Miss Wold’s appointment were the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, the 
Woman’s Bar Associations of New York 
and the District of Columbia, and the 
National Woman’s Party. 


Among those recommending to Presi- 
dent Hoover that he appoint Dr. Wold 
to this conference were the Senators from 
her own State, Charles L. McNary and 
Frederick Steiwer; Senator William E. 
Borah of Idaho, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations; Senator 
Arthur Capper of Kansas; Senator Royal 
S. Copeland of New York; Senator David 
Baird of New Jersey; Senator Henry J. 
Allen of Kansas ; Senator Frederic C. Wal- 
cott of Connecticut; Senator James E. 
Watson of Indiana; Senator Charles W. 
Waterman of Colorado; Judge John 
Basset Moore of New York; Mabel Stott 
Gabriel, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Women Lawyers; Representative 
Nicholas Longworth, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives; Representative Albert 
Johnson of Washington; Representative 
Franklin F. Korell of Oregon; Representa- 
tive Florence Prag Kahn of California; 
Representative Katherine Langley of Ken- 


tucky; Representative Ruth Bryan Owen — 


of Florida; the following from New Jer- 
sey: Circuit Judge W. B. Mackay, State 
Senator Ralph Chandless, Judge F. V. D. 
Lloyd, president of the Ridgefield Park 
Republican Club; Margaret Laird, presi- 
dent of the Newark Woman’s Republican 
Club, Dr. Ruth Keith, legislative chair- 
man of the Haworth Woman’s Club, and 
Ella M. Weston, principal of Edgewater 
School No. 1; and numerous other indi- 


viduals from various parts of the country. 


S the delegation departed for The 
Hague, endorsements of the nation- 
ality treaty proposed by the Nationality 
Committee of the Inter American Com- 


mission of Women and endorsed by the 
National Woman’s Party and the Inter- 
American Commission, continued to pour 
into national headquarters of the Wom- 
an’s Party. 

Among the organizations reported dur- 
ing the last week as giving their support 
to the proposed treaty establishing the 
principle of equality between men and 
women in nationality laws are the Ossali 
Club and the Benton Harbor-St. Joseph 
Altrusa Club, Benton Harbor, Michigan ; 
the Nineteenth Century Club, the Twen- 
tieth Century Club, the Corsicana Del- 
phian Club, the Friday 43 Club, and the 
Third Avenue Presbyterian Women’s 
Council, all of Corsicana, Texas; the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club, 
South Bend, Indiana; Women’s Equal 
Opportunity League and the Woman’s 
Press Club, both of New York City; the 
Sarah Hamilton Reading Club, the Aber- 
deen Child Study Club, the Aberdeen 
Woman’s Club, and the American Legion 
Auxiliary, all of Aberdeen, Mississippi. 


ORIS STEVENS, chairman of the 
Inter American Commission of Wom- 
en, is expected to take this treaty to The 
Hague to lay it before the conference and 
to urge its adoption by the conference. 
For the past few weeks Miss Stevens 
has been in Havana, Cuba, attending the 
First Conference of the Inter-American 
Commission of Women, which convened 
in the Law Building of Havana Univer- 
sity on February 17. Miss Stevens is 
chairman of. the Commission, which is 
made up of officially appointed delegates 
from all the American republics. 


COMMITTEE of four members of 

the National Woman’s Party will be 
at The Hague to urge the conference to 
agree to a convention in which there is 
no distinction of sex in nationality rights, 
specifically urging the adoption of the 
treaty proposed by the Nationality Com- 
mittee of the Inter American Commission 
of Women, which reads: 


“The contracting parties agree that 
from the going into effect of this 
treaty there shall be no distinction 
based on sex in their law and prac- 
tice relating to nationality.” 


Florence Bayard Hilles of Delaware is 
chairman of this committee. She sailed 
March 7. Ella Riegel of Pennsylvania, 
another member, sailed March 1. The 
other members are Margaret Whittemore 
of California, chairman of the Committee 
on International Action of the National 
Woman’s Party, and Mary Caroline Tay- 
lor, former chairman of the Illinois State 
Branch of the Woman’s Party. 
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were 1,738 women lawyers in the 

United States—not a large number 
compared with the population or with the 
number of men lawyers; but an increase 
of 22 per cent. over 1910, an increase of 
72 per cent. over 1900, and an increase of 
more than 700 per cent. over 1890. The 
1930 Census will undoubtedly show a 
much larger numerical increase during 
the last decade than has been shown in 
any other decade since women have been 
admitted to the bar, for each year of the 
past decade has shown an increase over 
the year before in the number of women 
entering upon the practice of law; and 
it is only within the last decade that 
women lawyers have won a real position 
in the profession. Whereas, 25 years ago, 
a woman lawyer, with the highest recom- 
mendations as to legal ability, and even 
backed by strong influence, made the 
round of law offices in vain, looking for 
an opportunity for practical experience 
with some established law firm, today, 
women are no longer a novelty in a law 
office and are to be found in the offices 
of some of the most conservative and some 
of the most important law firms; and 
there are many women successfully en- 
gaged in individual practice. 

The right to practise law did not come 
to women as a gift. It was something 
which the pioneer women of the profes- 
sion had to strive to win, often against 
heavy odds. In all but a few of the States, 
it was necessary to secure legislative ac- 
tion to force reluctant courts to admit 
women to the practice of law. Missouri 
and Maine, the second and third State, 
respectively, to admit women to the bar, 
stand out as two (and perhaps the only 
two) of the States in which women were 
admitted to practice in the highest court 
of the State by a liberal-minded Supreme 
Court without the necessity of legislative 
action. 

The first woman in the United States 
who was licensed to practise law as a 
regular practitioner in any court was Mrs. 
Arabella Mansfield of Iowa, who was ad- 
mitted to practise in that State in 1869. 
It is doubtful if she was admitted to prac- 
tice in the higher courts of the State. 
Evidently there was some doubt about the 
right of women to practise in those 
courts, for, in the following year, the 
legislature enacted a statute specifically 
providing that women should be admitted 
to the bar in Iowa on the same terms as 
those upon which men were admitted. 

Mrs. Mansfield has the distinction of 
being the first woman duly licensed to 
practise law as a general practitioner, but 
the distinction of being the first woman 
to plead in the courts as an attorney be- 
longs to Margaret Brent of Maryland, 
who, as the representative of her kins- 


|: 1920, according to the Census, there 
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Radio Speech Made by Gail Laughlin 
Over the Nation-wide Hook-up of the 
National Broadcasting Company on Wed- 


nesday, February 19, 1930, as Part of | 


Program of the National Woman's Party 


man, Lord Baltimore, the proprietor of 
the colony, and of his brother, Leonard 
Calvert, appeared as their attorney in the 
courts of Maryland in matters pertaining 
to their estates; the archives of Maryland 
showing that on January 3, 1648, the 
court ordered that she “be looked upon 
and received as his Lordship’s attorney.” 
And a most distinguished attorney she 
was, easily the leading citizen of the 
colony. As the archives of Maryland also 
record, thé Maryland Assembly reported 
to Lord Baltimore that “it was better 
for the safety of the colony” that his 
affairs were “in her hands than in any 
man’s else in the whole province.” 


ARGARET BRENT could and did 

appear as attorney before the courts 
of Maryland because, as yet, there was 
no statutory law making fixed rules and 
regulations for admission to the bar and 
setting forth the necessary qualifications 
of attorneys. When these matters were 
fixed by law women were excluded from 
the practice of law in Maryland, in spite 
of the brilliant services of Margaret Brent 
to her client and to the colony; and it 
was not until 250 years after Margaret 
Brent’s time that women were admitted 
to the bar in that State, and then by vir- 
tue of a law passed by the legislature, 
after the courts had refused admission 
to a woman applicant solely because she 
was a woman. It is a significant fact 
that, over and over again, laws have been 
enacted to exclude women from various 
occupations and activities on the ground 
that women were, by their sex, unfitted 
for such work, when, as a matter of fact, 
women were, before the enactment of the 
law, actually and successfully engaged 
in such work. In early colonial days, a 
surprising number of women were con: 
ducting successful business enterprises, in 
trade, in transportation and in manufac- 
turing. With the adoption of laws making 
it impossible for a married woman to 
make a legal contract and putting other 
restrictions upon women, women mer- 
chants and manufacturers largely dis- 
appeared. In Ohio, by; a recent law, of 
more than doubtful constitutionality, 
women have been excluded from a number 
of occupations in which, during the World 
War and in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the end of the war, they had been 
successfully and profitably engaged, on 
the ground that women are unfitted for 
these occupations. And so, behold a para- 
dox, for, if women had not been able to 
conduct these occupations with success 


and profit, if they had not been real com- 
petitors, no law excluding them would 
have been enacted. 


N 1872 Mrs. Myra Bradwell, a woman of 
profound knowledge of the law, co- 
editor with her husband of the Chicago 
Legal News, applied for admission to the 
bar in Illinois and was refused admission 
by the Supreme Court of that State be- 
cause she was a woman. She appealed to 
the Supreme Court.of the United States, 
basing her appeal upon the provisions of 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution. The court decided 
against her, the majority of the justices 
basing their decision upon their interpre- 
tation of the amendment. The decision 
on that ground did not satisfy Mr. Justice 
Bradley, however, and he wrote a separate 
opinion (in which Mr. Justice Field con- 
curred) in which he elucidated, appar- 
ently without any doubt of his capacity to 
do so, God’s purposes for women, saying 
in part: “The constitution of the family 
organization, which is founded in the 
divine ordinance, as well as in the nature 
of things, indicates the domestic sphere 
as that which properly belongs to the 
domain and functions of womanhood.” 
Over seven million women today en- 
gaged in occupations outside the “domes- 
tic sphere” rather dim the fame of Jus- 
tice Bradley and Justice Field as inter- 
preters of divine law. And since 1879 
women have been admitted to practise 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, where Justice Bradley and Justice 
Field had sat and interpreted divine law; 
admitted just seven short years after their 
mandate was given. The Supreme Court 
of the United States had refused to ad- 
mit women without special legislation 
therefor, although the rule was that any 
attorney admitted to practice in the high- 
est court of his own State should be en- 
titled to practise before the Supreme 
Sourt of the United States. Congress, 
however, passed a law providing that per- 
sons should not be denied the right to 
practise before the Supreme Court on 
account of sex. The enactment of this 
law was due, primarily, to the persistent 
efforts of Mrs. Belva Lockwood, and Mrs. 
Lockwood was the first woman admitted 
to practice before the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

In 1875, the Supreme Court of Wiscon- 
sin refused admission to the bar to Luella 
Goodell solely because she was a woman, 
although the Wisconsin law relating to 
the admission of attorneys used the word 
“person” throughout and made no refer- 
ence to sex. Other courts besides the Su- 
preme Court of Wisconsin, in matters 
other than those having to do with the 
right of women to practise law, have been 
able, by some processes of mental legerde- 
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main, to hold that the word “persons” 
does not mean women, when such holding 
has been necessary to give effect to the 
prejudices of the members of the court, 
elevated to a little brief authority by ap- 
pointment or election to a court charged 
with the administration of justice. The 
judges of the Supreme Court of Wiscon- 
sin were charged solely with the duty of 
interpreting the laws of Wisconsin, but 
Mr. Justice Ryan, who wrote the opinion 
of the court in the Goodell case, added 
himself to those who imagine themselves 
to be possessed of special revelation in re- 
gard to the plans of God and Nature for 
women, and based his decision upon his 
assumed understanding of those plans 
rather than upon the laws of Wisconsin. 
The world at large and Miss Goodell in 
particular, were told that “The law of 
nature (the “law of nature” it will be 
noticed, not the law of Wisconsin), the 
law of nature destines and qualifies the 
female sex for the bearing and nurture of 
the children of our race and for the cus- 
tody of the homes of the world—and all 
life-long callings of women inconsistent 
with these radical and sacred duties, as 
is the profession of the law, are depar- 
tures from the order of nature; and, when 
voluntary, treason against it. It is public 
policy to provide for the sex, not for its 
superfluous members; and not to tempt 
women from the proper: duties of their 
sex by opening to them duties peculiar 
to ours. There are many employments 
in life not unfit for female character. The 
profession of the law is surely not one 
of them. Womanhood is moulded for 
gentler and better things.” 

One marvels at the over-weening vanity 


Joseph R. Grundy, will probably 

have to do some extensive explain- 
ing to the women of Pennsylvania when 
he runs for re-election in 1932. He was 
appointed by the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania on December 11, 1929. 

Senator John J. Blaine of Wisconsin 
called the attention of the Senate to Sena- 
tor Grundy’s idea of women voters on 
February 1. In his speech quoting a 
speech Mr. Grundy made before he was 
appointed to, the Senate, Senator Blaine 
said: 

“Mr. President, it is not my purpose to 
discuss the merits or demerits of the joint 
resolution at this time nor to discuss the 
question which may arise relating to the 
proposed investigation. I propose to dis- 
cuss those questions when the appropria- 
tion bill shall be before the Senate. I do, 
however, want to discuss the viewpoint 
of the distinguished junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Grundy) as relates to 
this resolution and particularly his view- 


[xe new Senator from Pennsylvania, 


which leads one man to appoint himself 
the interpreter of Nature’s plan for one- 
half the human race, the half to which 
he does not belong, and to think himself 
competent to fix limits for the activities 
of women contrary to the opinions and 
desires of women themselves. 


HE progress of events has discredited 
Justice Ryan as the authoritative 
spokesman for Mother Nature. Within a 
few months, at first opoprtunity, in fact, 
the Wisconsin Legislature enacted a law 
which, in unmistakable terms, forbade the 
denial to anyone, on account of sex, the 
right to practise law in Wisconsin. Today, 
women are admitted to the bar in every 
State in the Union, and women lawyers 
hold high positions out of proportion to 
their number. In Ohio, a State not far 
from Justice Ryan’s State of Wisconsin, a 
woman sits on the Supreme Court of the 
State; a woman sits as a member of the 
United States Customs Court; a woman 
has just been appointed to the Board of 
Tax Appeals of the United States; there 
are women judges of lesser courts in a 
number of States; two women have been 
assistant attorneys general of the United 
States; in at least two States, women 
have been assistant attorneys general of 
the State; at least one woman has been a 
United States district attorney and that 
in one of the largest and most important 
States; and there are, in various States, 
women assistant district attorneys, as- 
sistant county attorneys, and assistant 
city attorneys. 
All of these positions are of a political 
nature, and the women holding them owe 
their positions as much to political in- 


“Adulteration 


point respecting the President of the 
United States. 

“The distinguished junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania delivered a very interesting 
address on a certain occasion. It was on 
December 18, 1928, before the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers. He 
entered at that time upon a very interest- 
ing discussion of the then President-elect ; 
in fact, he came very near discussing this 
very joint resolution which is now before 
us. I think he did point out the very hub 
of the situation. 

“T confess that I am unable to bring out 
the vital points as they were brought out 
by the then Mr. Grundy, now the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Pennsy]l- 
vania. It was on the same occasion, how- 
ever, and at the same meeting, that he 
first analyzed the electorate of the United 
States; and after calling the wool manu- 
facturers’ attention to the very critical 
situation that he saw, he said this: 

“‘Then we have the electorate adul- 
terated by about one-fourth or 40 per cent. 
of the women—’ 
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fluence as to their legal learning and 
ability; but they have shown that they 
have the legal learning and ability. Poli- 
tics merely provided the opportunity for 
them to exercise their legal learning and 
ability in positions for which they were 
qualified. 


Even more important than the fact that 
there are women lawyers in high govern- 
mental positions is the fact that there are 
hundreds of women lawyers engaged in 
successful private practice, protecting the 
interests of thousands of clients and serv- 
ing the community, even as Margaret 
Brent, so long ago, protected the interests 
of her client, Lord Baltimore, and served 
the people of the colony so well that many 
openly wished that she were its governor. 


An ancient Hebrew writer said, “Would 
that mine enemy had written a book.” We 
could not ask a more fitting punishment 
for the ignorance, narrowness, prejudice 
and vanity of those who, in the past, have 
set themselves up as competent to set 
boundaries to the sphere of women’s ac- 
tivities and achievement, and have, to the 
extent of their feeble strength, retarded 
the progress of women toward full free- 
dom of choice and equality of opportunity, 
than the punishment which fate has meted 
out to some of them, as to Justice Ryan, 
by the preservation of their written words 
to meet the derision of today. They carry 
a sign to the reactionaries of today, to 
all who, like Justice Ryan, presume to 
arrogate to themselves the right to fix 
limits beyond which women shall be for- 
bidden to go, saying to them “Beware!” 
lest they, in their turn, become the laugh- 
ing-stock of tomorrow. 


“T have looked up the word ‘adultera- 
tion.’ According to Webster, adulteration 
is ‘to destroy the purity of a thing; to 

reduce the strength of a thing; to inject 
into the thing substitutes, so that a cer- 
tain thing is palmed off on the public as a 
substitute and a spurious article.’ That 
is Webster’s definition of ‘adulteration.’ 


- The distinguished Senator at that time 


implied—I do not know as he meant it, 
but his language at least implies that he 
meant it—that by permitting the women 
of the country to vote the electorate had 
been adulterated ; and he continues to say: 

“<“Then we have the electorate adul- 
terated by about one-fourth, or 40 per 
cent., of the women, who never knew any- 
thing about the tariff—’ 

“Of course, if that large element were 
introduced into the electorate, according 
to this very remarkable speech, it implies, 
on the part of the women, ignorance re- 
garding the tariff. I do not suppose the 
Senator meant to say that these women 
who were voters do not know anything. 
He does not make it that broad. He just 


says that do not know anything about the 
tariff, and continues with the statement— 
‘and who, I think, from natural instinct, 
because they have been led to believe that 
it makes things that they buy cost more, 
are not sympathetic with us.’ 

“With that introduction, I want to take 


Curious Exclusions 


TRANGE man-made rules exclude 
women from certain portions of the 
British House of Commons. 


Despite constant effort to the contrary, 
reporters for women’s newspapers are not 
allowed in the Press Gallery. Until a 
year ago, the Strangers’ Dining Room was 
reserved exclusively for masculine guests 
of members of Parliament. Now, through 
the efforts of Ellen Wilkinson, women 
members may entertain women visitors at 
dinner, but, oddly enough, not at lunch. 
The seats directly under the Strangers’ 
Gallery are reserved for the technical ad- 
visors of the members of the Opposition 
and no women are allowed in them, al- 
though there is no rule against their using 
the seats reserved for the technical ad- 
visors of the Government party members. 

But the masculine preserve now most 
particularly under feminine fire is the 
Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery. Dis- 
tinguished women visitors, even members 
of other Parliaments, are not allowed to 
enter this gallery which should be par- 
ticularly accessible to them. Evidently 


the Speaker feels the absurdity of the 


VER since wom- 

an suffrage won 
its great victories 
there has been in 
every country a mil- 
itant group of agi- 
tators which insists 
upon further legislation that would grant 
to women rights equal and parallel in 
every respect to those enjoyed by men. 
Disregarding biological facts, they would 
countenance no concessions to women on 
matters concerning hours of work or other 
aspects of labor conditions. They fight 
bitterly every movement sponsored by 
those who are endeavoring to protect 
women in industry. 

To what lengths they will go in their 
insistence upon “Equal Rights” is now 
demonstrated by the reducito ad absur- 
dum of the most recent demand of the ex- 
treme British Feminists. They claim, in- 
credible as it may seem, the privilege of 
being hanged. “I am strongly opposed to 
capital punishment,” the secretary of the 
Women’s Freedom League has declared, 
“but I am against women being exempt 


The “Right’’ to 
Be Hanged 


New York 
Evening Post, 
February 21, 1930. 


up Mr. Grundy’s discussion of the Presi- 
dent elect, at the same meeting and at the 
same time, 

“Of course, it was commonly understood 
that the women of the country had voted 
for Mr. Hoover quite generally. I believe 
that is the allegation, at least. After the 


Feminist Notes 


arrangement and he has allowed the wom- 
en visitors to use the Speaker’s Gallery, 
but nothing has been done to relieve the 
embarrassment of women members who 
must tell their women visitors from other 
parliaments that they must not go into 
the Strangers’ Gallery, although men mem- 
bers from the Parliaments of other coun- 
tries may and do. 


Sculptor 
ARGARET WRIGHTSON, whose 
statuette of Old Kate, the renowned 
English racecourse character, has aroused 
much interest, has been elected an Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Society of British 
Sculptors. 


On the Job 
CCORDING to the Leicester (Eng- 
land) Daily Mercury, Councillor 
Miss Fortey has attended more meetings of 
Leicester’s City Council, committees, and 
sub-committees than any other member. 
Miss Fortey has officially attended 252 
times, including 169 sub-committee meet- 
ings. Only one other member has at- 
tended more than two hundred meetings. 


Press Comment 


from the death penalty while men are not 
exempt.” Another opponent of the move 
to spare women from the gallows is firmly 
convinced that “there should be no sex 
discrimination between the punishment 
meted out to men and women found guilty 
of murder.” 

If the energy which these women ex- 
pend in demanding such questionable 
privileges were directed toward the re- 
moval of real disabilities, their demand 
for equality would have greater weight. 


Women’s T IS gratifying to 

Citizenship learn that Con- 

J -Courier, necticut’s represen- 


tatives in the Con- 
gress are taking a 
leading part in the 
Congressional fight 
to secure the admission into this country 
of the youthful wife of Mr. John Munsill 
Ulrich of this city. The case is by way 
of becoming a cause celebre of the first 
calibre, and exclusive of the particular 
individuals involved it has a general in- 
terest and bearing which are important. 


New Haven, Conn., 
February 23, 1930. 


Senator has described this adulteration of 
the electorate, he describes the product 
which they brought forth through their 
votes. 

“Of course I disagree with the Senator 
upon his analysis of the women electors 
of the country.” 


Metal Worker 


ADY GERTRUDE ORAWFORD is 
the only freewoman turner in Eng- 
land, according to The Voto. She is also 
a member of the Guild of Turners and is 
entitled to display her work at the Guild’s 
City exhibitions. 

Lady Gertrude has “turned” almost as 
long as she can remember, learning as a 
child from her father, the late Lord Sef- 
ton, who was an amateur expert. 

Her works are at Coxhill, England. She 
has won many prizes at exhibitions of her 
work, but never sells any of it. 


Taxi Driver in England 
HE Worthing (England) Town Coun- 
cil reversed the decision of the Worth- 
ing Licensing Committee that women 
were unsuitable for taxi-cab driving by 
twenty-eight votes to seven, and granted 
a license to Hilda Booth. 

Mrs. Booth was one of the first English 
women to take up motor driving as a 
means of livelihood and was congratu- 
lated by the council on her efficiency and 
expert knowledge. 


Our readers are doubtless acquainted 
with the circumstances by which the wife 
of an American citizen who has served 
gallantly in the World War is forbidden 
to join her husband here, and has been 
forbidden over a term of ten years because 
of some trifling escapades in Berlin dur- 
ing her extreme youth which have since 
been expunged from the records of the 
German courts. The American courts 
held to the strict legality of the matter, 
have declared against Mr. Ulrich from the 
lowest to the supreme court itself; the 
sole relief now possible is through Con- 
gress. 

This struggle should center attention 
upon a still larger aspect of this whole 
matter of the citizenship of wives. Ruth 
Bryan Owen of Florida has recently faced 
some of the difficulties of the present pecu- 
liar status of women in this regard, There 
is afoot a well-established movement to 
bring about an alteration in the Cable 
Act of 1922 by which the present condi- 
tions were erected. It deserves success. 
The Cable Act itself is one of those legis- 
lative ironies which, when examined after 
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passage, are found in many ways distaste- 
ful to the very individuals who fought to 
put them over. The act, it is true, gave 
women a measure of recognition as inde 
pendent beings when it held that an Amer- 
ican woman marrying an alien does not 
lose her American citizenship; but it did 
impair that citizenship to some extent, 
nevertheless. For while she retains it, 
she i¢ looked on not as a citizen by nativ- 
ity, but by naturalization, and is subject 
to all the rules of expatriation which bear 
upon naturalized citizens who are absent 
from the country for five years or more. 
It also cancels her citizenship completely 
if she marries a person ineligible himself 
for citizenship; and it surrenders any of 
her children in the matter of citizenship 
automatically to the whim or the condi- 
tion of the father, rather than leaving it 
a subject for agreement between both 
parents. 

In a recent radio address Emma Wold 
outlined this whole problem of the citizen- 
ship of women as it will be considered by 
an international conference at The Hague 
next month. The National Woman’s 
Party of this country is eager that the 
conference agree that distinction in law 
or practice, relating to nationality, and 
based on sex, be ended. It is a perfectly 
fair proposal. 


Prominent MONG the 

Visitors Leave many promt- 
t visitors pass- 

The Post, nent vi p 


ing through Hava- 
na, special mention 
should be made of 
Mr. and Mrs. Clar- 
ence M. Smith of 103 East Seventy-fifth 
street, New York City, who are passen- 
gers on the steamer Lapland, which is 
making the West Indies criuse, which 
sailed last night from Nassau. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Smith have visited 
Havana on previous occasions, where 
Mrs. Smith is particularly and most 
favorably known on account of her earn- 
est work and political activities for the 
benefit, advancement and suffrage of 
women. 

Mrs. Smith is the chairman of the Na- 


Havana, Cuba, 
January 30, 1930. 


tional Woman’s Party, with National 
Headquarters at Washington, D. C., which 
Party was so ably, effectively and capably 
represented at the Pan-American Con- 
ference which was held in Havana in the 
month of February, 1929, by Mrs. Smith 
and her equally internationally well- 
known colleague and associate, Miss Doris 
Stevens. 

It is to be regretted that Mrs. Smith’s 
stay in Havana was not previously known 
to the various local groups of pro-woman’s 
rights workers, of which several organi- 
ations exist in Havana, as had such been 
the case her sojourn here would have 
doubtless been the motive for the homage 
and esteem in which she is so justly held 
by the Cuban women’s allied organiza- 
tions. 


Married Women’s HE questions or 
Citizenship the citizenship 
Stamford Ad te, of an American 


woman married to 
an alien and an 
alien woman mar- 
ried to an American 
citizen interest many residents of Stam- 
ford. Quite a little flurry was created in 
Connecticut last fall when the United 
States Supreme Court held that a woman 
might be an alien even though her hus- 
band was a citizen, A new slant is given 
to the question by the proposal of the 
Inter-American Commission of Women, 
now in session at Havana, that by inter- 
national law no distinction be recognized 
between men and women in nationality. 
The citizenship of married women in 
the United States was profoundly altered 
by the Cable Act of 1922. Before the ap- 
plication of that act the citizenship of 2 
married woman in the United States fol- 
lowed that of her husband. That is, an 
alien woman automatically became. a 
United States citizen on marrying a citi- 
zen, or when her husband became a 
citizen; and, conversely, a woman citizen 
automatically became an alien on marry- 
ing a husband who was not a citizen. 
The Cable Act made the citizenship of 


Stamford, Conn., 
February 21, 1930. 


a married woman independent of that of — 


her husband. A woman who is a United 
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States citizen does not lose her citizenship 
on marrying an alien. A married woman 
who is not a United States citizen must 
obtain naturalization exactly as a male 
alien. The act also places a native-born 
woman in the status of a naturalized citi- 
zen by providing that she is presumed to 
have cancelled her citizenship if she mar- 
ries an alien and resides in his country 
for two years or in another foreign land 
for five years. Finally, the Cable Act 
provides that a woman citizen loses her 
citizenship if she marries an alien racially 
ineligible to citizenship, and that she may 
not regain it so long as that marital rela- 
tionship continues. (An act of 1924 al- 
lows the alien wife of a United States 
citizen to enter the country outside the 
immigration quota.) 

The Cable Act was passed largely at 
the instance of women’s organizations. 
The eradication of its distinctions be- 
tween married men and married women 
is one of the aims of the so-called Equal 
Rights Amendment to the Constitution, 
proposed by the National Woman’s Party. 

The problem of citizenship changes 
constitutes one of the important sections 
of national and international law. The 
first legislation of Congress on naturaliza- 
tion, in 1790, established citizenship large- 
ly on the racial basis of jus sanguinis 
(status by blood). Section 1 of the Four- 
teenth Amendment bases citizenship also 
on the jus soli (status by place of birth). 
It provides that all born in the United 
States, subject to its jurisdiction, are 
citizens; so that native-born children of 
Chinese, themselves ineligible for citizen- 
ship, are United States citizens. Some 
countries follow the jus sanguinis in their 
citizenship laws, others the jus soli, and 
still others have both systems. It accord- 
ingly happens that a considerable number 
of persons in the United States have no 
legal nationality, while others have two 
legal nationalities. 

Certain American republics and Soviet 
Russia recognize the unqualified right of 
a married woman to her own nationality. 
Almost a score of others, including the 
United States, recognize that right with 
certain restrictions. 


News from the Field 


Council Meeting 

HE National Council of the National 

Woman’s Party met at Alva Belmont 
House on February 28. Out-of-town mem- 
bers who attended included Representa- 
tive Gail Laughlin of Portland, Maine, 
and Florence Bayard Hilles of Delaware, 
vice-chairman; Alma Lutz of North Da- 
kota, organization chairman; and A. Mar- 
guerite Smith of Massachusetts, secretary. 
Sheldon Jackson was appointed acting 
treasurer in the absence of Emma Wold. 
The next meeting will be held March 21. 


tending 


Nationality Work Continues 
CONFERENCE on work for equality 
in nationality laws was held in New 
York City at the home of Mrs. Lloyd 
Williams on February 26. 

Members of the National Council at- 
included: Gail Laughlin of 
Maine, vice-chairman; Elizabeth Selden 
Rogers of New York, who has been work- 
ing with the Nationality Committee of the 
Inter-American Commission of Women; 
Elsie Hill of Connecticut; Alma Lutz of 
North Dakota, organization chairman; A 


Marguerite Smith of Massachusetts, sec- 
retary; Mabel Vernon, executive secre- 
tary. 

Others attending the conference in- 
cluded Leila Enders, chairman of the New 
Jersey State Branch of the Woman’s 
Party; Rebecca Hourwich, Vida Milhol- 
land, Mildred Mary Coombs, and Eliza- 
beth Nolan. 

Reports were made on the nationality 
campaigns in the States represented. 

Mrs. Arthur Lewis of Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, was appointed to take charge of the 


work of getting organizations in Lynch- 
burg to adopt resolutions urging equality 
in nationality laws by international agree- 
ment, The appointment was made when 
Miss Vernon addressed a drawing-room 
meeting at the home of Mrs. Lewis’ daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Dexter Otey, on February 27. 

Despite the fact that the delegation to 
the Conference on the Codification of In- 
ternational Law has already sailed, the 
Woman’s Party is continuing its cam- 
paign to organize all the support possible 
for the principle of equality in nationality 
laws. 


Jury Bill Reported 
HE bill sponsored by the New Jersey 
State Branch of the National Woman’s 
Party to amend the present jury service 
law has been favorably reported to the 
Assembly. The present law exempts all 
mothers of minor children from jury ser- 
vice, and the amendment proposed by 
Assemblywoman Peters would permit only 
those who have the custody of young chil- 
dren to be excused. 


Congresswomen on Radio 
EPRESENTATIVE RUTH BRYAN 
OWEN of Florida will speak over the 

National Broadcasting Company’s coast- 
to-coast hook-up on the National Woman’s 
Party’s series of programs on Wednesday, 
March 12, at 5 to 5.15 P. M. 

The timely subject of woman’s nation- 
ality, which is to be under eonsideration 
in an international conference at The 
Hague at that time, and which has caused 


this Florida member of Congress consider- | 


able difficulties, will be her subject. Rep- 
resentative Owen’s right to her seat was 
contested by a man who claimed that she 
was not eligible to Congress because she 
lost her citizenship upon her marriage to 
a British citizen, and regained it less than 
seven years before her election. 

Representative Florence Prag Kahn of 
California spoke on March 5 on “Whither 
Are We Going in Legislation?” 


Ask Equal Rights in Virginia 
HREE women lawyers asked the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Virginia House 

of Delegates on February 27 to pass the 
bill which would establish Equal Rights 
between men and women in that State. 

Juliette Fitzgerald of Richmond, legis- 
lative chairman of the Virginia State 
Branch of the National Woman’s Party, 
arranged the hearing on the bill. Mrs. 
Walter Adams, Norfolk lawyer; Mrs. 
Lovenstein, Richmond lawyer, and Bur- 
nita Shelton Matthews of Mississippi, 
member of the National Council of the 
National Woman’s Party, argued for the 
bill. 

Mrs. Matthews spoke on the discrimina- 
tions in the Virginia laws which would be 
wiped out by the proposed measure. The 
father is now the sole guardian of the 
minor child under the present law, and 


under the bill the mother would have 
equal guardianship over the child. Women 
are not now eligible to jury service, and 
this duty and right of citizenship would 
be opened to them under the bill. Women 
are not now admitted to the University of 
Virginia on the same terms as men, and 
under the measure advocated, Virginia 
women would have equal opportunity with 
men to this educational institution. 


Two Million Dollar Fund 


Treasurer’s Report 

EMMA WOLD, Treasurer 
- NETTIE TRAIL, C. P. A., Auditor 
ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to Janu- 

ary 31, 1930, $1,649,885.61. 

Contributions, membership and other 

receipts, February 1 to 15, 1930: 


Mrs. F. Isabel Proctor Miller, D. C................ $3.00 
Mrs. Augusta Carl, 1.00 
Miss Margaret Lawrence, 1.00 
Miss Ida Whittington, D. 1.00 
Mrs. Rose Conway Stetson, D. C.................... 1.00 
Mrs. George F. Laidlaw, N. Y.......................... 50.00 
Miss Esther B. McLaughlin, N. Y................... 1.00 
Mrs. Marie J. Boulay-Anderson, D. C............ 3.00 
5.00 
Mrs. Richard Franchot, D. C............:.............. 1.00 


District of Columbia Branch, Headquarters 
share of dues (all dues over 25 cents re- 
tained by Branch): 


Mra. Nina EB. Allender......................... 
Miss Mattie L. 
Mies B. Wi. Meyer .25 
Miss Aline E. 20 
Mrs. Hlisabeth M. 25 
Miss Pauline Hammett................................. 25 
Miss Laura 

Amdrew 25 

Mrs. John Winters Brannan, N, Y.................. 170.00 

Miss Mathilde Ammen, Mont............................ 10.00 

Miss H. Evelyn F. Pooke, D. C........................ 1.00 

Mire. Altes A. Barston, WD. 1.00 

Women of Brooklyn-Manhattan Rapid Tran- 

sit (through Mrs. Mary Murray)............ 50.00 

Miss Eva Ammen, Mont........................... re 10.00 

Mrs. Valentine Winters, Ohio.......................... 53.45 

Miss A. Marguerite Smith, N. Y.................... 100.00 

Dr. and Mrs. Harvey W. ‘Wiley, ON» eRe 25.00 

Mrs. Henrietta Glasser, D. C........................+-+: 1.00 

Sale of books (through Miss Sara P. Grogan) 4.50 


New York City Committee, Headquarters 
share of dues (all dues over 25 cents re- 
tained by Committee) : 


Mrs. Grace C. 
Miss Bleanmor .25 
Miss Minnie L. Copeland............................... 20 
Miss Lille 
Mrs. Huntington 
Miss Elizabeth .25 
Mrs. Marcus M. 
Mrs. Charles J. Oppenheim........................... .25 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. 
Mrs. Radcliffe Swinnerton............................ .25 
Miss Adelaide Stedman................................ .25 
Miss Veronica .25 
Mra. Clarence M. Smith................................. .25 
Mrs. Jacob -25 
Mrs. Frederick T. Ackerman........................ .25 
Mrs. Alfred Berolsheimer...... .25 
.25 
.25 


Equal Rights 
Mrs. Arthur .25 
Mrs. Florence Gilson .25 
Mrs. George F. -25 
Mrs. Morris -25 
Mrs. Katherine M. Meserole.......................... -25 
Mrs. Georgia Lee -25 
Mrs. Raymond 
Miss Florence .25 
.25 
.25 
Mrs. Florence Miller Wray.......................... .25 
Miss Minnie C. -25 
Miss Veronica B. Makepeace.............. ploedbalies -25 
Mrs. Olive Durant Smith.............................. -25 
Miss Clara H. Whitmore.............................. -25 
Mrs. Donald B, -25 
Mrs. Isaac J. -25 
Mrs. John 8S. Billings.....:............ .25 
Miss Francis M. -25 
Miss Grace A. M. Bullowa.................... -25 
Miss Millie Butterfield...................... -25 
Miss Beatrice .25 
Miss Estelle M. .25 
.25 
.25 
Mrs. Ii. Seymour Bisman.............................. 2 
.25 
Dr. AMMA .25 
Mrs. A. L. Freudenthal............. teed 
25 
Mrs. Edgar B. Goldstein................................ 25 
2h 
Mire. a 
Mrs. Lois Pierce Hughes ............................... .25 
Mrs. Alice Parker Hutchins.......................... 25 
Miss Esther M. Johnson................................ 4 
Mre. 
Miss Winifred 
25 
Mrs. Carol Harmon MacDonald.................... 
.25 
Mrs. Richard Malcolm Montgomery. ........... 25 
Mrs. William Naumburg................................ 25 
Mrs. Edgerton 
25 
Mrs. Jane Peterson Philipp ........................... 25 
Mrs. Katherine N. Pinkham.......................... .25 
-25 
Biles Pauline .25 
25 
Miss Dorothy 
.25 
25 
25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
| .25 
.25 
Mrs. Charles H. Truax... RF .25 
Mrs. Warner N. Van 
.25 
Mrs. B. Wettlaufer... -25 
Mrs. Katherine B. Withrow.. -25 
Mire. WO -25 
Dividend check on General Dlectric stock.... 12.00 
Total receipts, February 1 to 15, 1930...... $720.40 
Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to Feb- 
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